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CALIFORNIA DIAMOND JUBILEE 
STRIKE OF HOTEL WAITERS 

SOCIAL SERVICE OF UNIONS 
PATRONAGE A PERSONAL RELATION 
A FORCE FOR PROGRESS 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Black and White Cab Company. 
1351 Taraval. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 
Compton’s Quick Lunch 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 


Block, J., Butcher, 


Foster’s Lunches. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Jenny Wren Stores. 


Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Los Angeles Baseball Club Team. 


Market Street R. R. 


Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 


National Biscuit Co., 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 


United Cigar Stores. 


Yellow Cab Company. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 


fl 


e 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
Quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:3) p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- } 
days at 8 p.m. 
—Market 56. } 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 4 
SSS SS SS SSCS 


Headquarters telephone 


6. 
Labor Council Directory 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 66th St.. Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays. 
112 Valencia 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 230 
Jones. 


Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tue: 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Dravers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
and Valencia 


693 Mission. 


Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 


Members of Labor Unions 


Kearny. 


, 144 Ellis. 
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Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Commercial Telegraphers—E. G. Rowe, 173 Dolores. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 


8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m, 580 
Eddy. 
Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 236 Van Ness Ave, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 
Ice Drivers—See., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


151—Meet Thursdays, 


131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
2nd at 8 p.m, Labor 


GOOD GooDs 


A Good Place to Trade 
COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro, Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 6S8—Meet 

Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
3oard, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd aud 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. 
Andover. 


Wilgus, 461 
Meet ist Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Rammermen—Sec., Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays. 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


O'Donnell, 212 


Meets 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 


3053 Sixteenth. 
Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet ist and 3rd Fridays. 
Labor Temple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 
200 Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet lst Saturday. 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet $rd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Steve Mounters No, 
Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., Jas. McGianis, 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2md and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 168 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Fempie. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 
250 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League, Room 304, 
Labor Temple, Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet ‘Puesdays, 200 


64—Meet Tuesdays, 


61—Sec., Frank C, Pine, 


Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Coumthan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 12356 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 37th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Announcing plans for the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration which have thus far been adopted, 
Angelo J. Rossi, chairman of the Citizens’ Ex- 
ecutive Committee, yesterday stated: 

“We are co-operating with the California State 
Fair, where September 5 will be ‘San Francisco 
Day,’ and this committee is co-operating in the 
endeavor to have as many people go to Sacra- 
mento on that day as possible. 


“But the real celebration, so far as San Fran- 
cisco is concerned, will start on the evening of 
September 5, and will be ushered in by a grand 
hall at the Civic Auditorium, which, in my opinion, 
will surpass the pre-Exposition Ball of All 
Nations which took place in 1915. The plan, as 
outlined by Brigadier-General Thornwell Mul- 
lally, directing the arrangements, is to decorate 
the Auditorium as it has never been decorated 
before—the expenditure in this direction amount- 
ing to $10,000. A limited number of boxes will 
be sold at $60 each, the first five rows in the 
balcony are selling at $4 each, and general ad- 
mission will be $2.50 per person. Tickets will be 
on sale at Sherman, Clay & Company, and also 
at committee headquarters, Room 445 Phelan 
Building. I would advise all those who wish to 
attend to make their reservations as promptly as 
possible. 

“Under the leadership of Mr. Paul Verdier, we 
are arranging for a fashion show on Sunday, 
September 6, which will be one of the best fashion 
shows ever held in this country. Mr. Verdier 
went to Paris to get the very latest gowns, in 
order that San Francisco at this particular time 
will lead the world as far as the show of fashions 
is concerned. In addition to that, we are to have 
a program and entertainment which will be some- 
thing unusual, and no expense is being spared to 
make that event a memorable one. There will be 
a charge of admission, the reserved seats being 
$1, and the general admission 50 cents. This 
entire celebration is not to be a pay affair, how- 
ever. We will need the money in order to carry 
out the very elaborate plans for the lighting and 
decorations, the parades and the various items of 
expense which will amount to approximately 
$200,000. 

“Speaking of costs incidental to the celebration, 
I may mention the grandstands. Our committee 
has ordered about 15,000 seats, and I am pleased 
to report that the average sales are $1,000 a day, 
which is the best indication that those seats will 
all be sold weeks before the celebration takes 
place. 

“Mionday, September 7, there will be a Labor 
Day parade, for which the labor organizations 
have made very elaborate plans. I am sure it 
will be a great success and come up to fullest 
expectation. 

SO will be the army 
and navy United States 
soldiers, sailors and marines, together with repre- 


Tuesday, September 8, 
parade, consisting of 
sentation of the foreign warships which will be 


here during that week, likewise other semi-mili- 
tary organizations here. 


which I know we will be very proud of. 


This will be a parade 


“Wednesday, September 9, will be the big day, 
with a parade under the auspices of the Native 
Sons and the 


Native Daughters of the Golden 


West. We will have parlors here from every 
section of the State. The committee is planning 
to have ten or twelve floats that will depict the 
history of the State for the past seventy-five to 
one hundred years, also floats depicting the 
development of the various counties. Fifteen 
counties already have signified their intention to 
enter floats or representations in this section and 
more are coming in all the time. Cities such as 
Los Angeles, Sacramento, Pasadena and Stockton 
will also put in floats. In my opinion this Admis- 
sion Day parade will go down in the history of 
San Francisco as the greatest parade that has 
ever been held here, and one that every Califor- 
nian will look to with pride and remember for 
many a day. 

“The evening of September 6 there will be a 
free ball at the Auditorium, and September 10 
there will be aquatic sports, yacht races and swim- 
ming races at the Fleishhacker Pool, also athletic 
events at the Kezar Stadium. These will also be 
repeated on September 11. 


“September 12, the closing day, there will be a 
night parade for all civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. From the requests we have had up to 
date from those who wish to participate, it will 
be the largest parade of all. It is certainly very 
gratifying to this committee to see the great 
interest that is being taken in this event. The 
California Pioneers were the first to volunteer to 
put in a float in this parade, likewise the first to 
subscribe $1,000 to the budget, and first to order 
grandstand seats—150 to be exact—and they were 
the first to come to the State of California, so 
you can see they are keeping up their record. 

“Insofar as the decorations are concerned, it 
was our good fortune to have with us here several 
months ago Mr. W. D’Arcy Ryan, whom many of 
you no doubt remember as having been responsible 
for the splendid decorations and illumination of 
the P. P. I. E. He was here several weeks ago 
and unfolded his plan, and while it seemed 
elaborate, still it is not too elaborate for this 
great event. 

“There will be, according to Mr. Ryan’s plan, 
several permanent lighting features around the 
City Hall and in the Civic Center. We will have 
two permanent fountains in the Civic Center at a 
cost of $20,000, so the scheme as a whole is one 
that will long be remembered, if we are able to 
carry it out. 


“That is the general outline of the program we 
have planned so far. Many other events will take 
place, including wonderful fireworks displays on 
several evenings. Every parlor of the Native Sons 
and Native Daughters will keep open house 
throughout the week. There will be dining and 
entertaining in various ways, so we ask the public 
to assist this committee in every possible way. 
Ours is not a one man job, but a city job. After 
all, we are representing the city as a whole. It 
is up to San Francisco to make good, and I am 
sure that she will. We want the people to help 
out in the opening ball, the fashion show, and 
the grandstands. If we can make a success of 
those three things, I know that we will have more 
than enough money to carry out our plans.” 

> 


Teach love of label principles and reap your 
own reward, 


California Diamond J ubilee age 


STRIKE OF HOTEL WAITERS. 


Last Monday noon, 150 waiters at the Palace 
Hotel and 115 at the St. Francis struck for an 
increase of 50 cents a day for men working nine 
hours, 45 cents for those working six hours, and 
25 cents for one-meal men. Negotiations for an 
increase were commenced in last April, at which 
time the managers of the hotels in question 
promised to grant the request “when business 
picks up.” The demand was renewed recently, as 
things are picking up, and decidedly now with 
the fall trade already in swing. But the managers 
were hard to meet, as either Mir. Coleman of the 
St. Francis, or Mr. Manwaring of the Palace, were 
out of town. Finally the secretary of the Labor 
Council secured a conference for the representa- 
tives of the union, which took place last Monday 
forenoon. Shortly before, the union had got an 
inkling of the intention of the managers, preparing 
for a lockout and engaging substitutes. This was 
confirmed on the 13th, when Mr. Manwaring in- 
formed a committee of his employees that he had 
engaged a crew of fifty non-union girls to go to 
work on September 5. The conference last Mon- 
day morning was very short, and brought the 
matter quickly to an issue. Mr. Coleman stated: 
“Boys, you won’t get anything from us unless you 
take it,” and Mr. Manwaring confirmed it by 
adding: “And let me know when you are going 
to pull the crew so we can prepare for you.” The 
committee of the union asked: “Is this your final 
answer?” Both managers said: ‘Yes, this is final.” 
As there were thus no prospects for a raise, there 
was nothing else to do but to take the managers’ 
advice, and the waiters at both hotels came out 
immediately, to a man. Some papers allege that 
the requested increase is unreasonable and unjust. 
As a matter of fact, the men here are working a 
nine-hour day for the same wage, three dollars, 
that is paid in Seattle, Sacramento, Stockton and 
Fresno hotels for an eight-hour day. Much stress 
is laid by the managers on the tips that waiters 
receive in these hotels. That has always been their 
excuse for underpaying waiters. However, tips 
are less plentiful in these post-Volsteadian days, 
and the waiters are more and more obliged to 
depend upon their wages instead of gratuities from 
the customers. Where waiters are organized, 
they have repeatedly sought to abolish the tipping 
system and instead receive a living wage, but the 
managers and owners so_ far invariably 
frustrated such efforts. 

— 
WORKERS MUST NOT PRAY— 
IN OKLAHOMA. 


it would happen. 


have 


We knew Judges have en- 
joined and sheriffs have forbidden everything that 
striking, workmen have wanted to do except pray- 
ing for their cause. Now an Oklahoma sheriff has 


forbidden the wives of striking miners from 


holding public prayer meetings for the souls of 
strike-breakers. 
luck. If they do not pray they are godless; if 
they do, the sheriff will stop them. It would never 
do if coal miners should get God on their side. 


Don’t they kmow that He gave the mines to the 


The workers are surely out of 


Pennsylvania coal baron, 


and still they 


operators? Bear, the 
told them so twenty-five years ago, 


are foolish enough to doubt it at this late date! 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


SOCIAL SERVICE OF UNIONS. 


(An Editorial in The American Federationist 
for August.) ; : 
Because the trade unions organize a most eéle- 


mental force in human hfe, the effects of its under- 
takings extend into practically all relations of life. 
The social service of the union is something that 
is most inadequately appreciated and yet what the 


union has done in lifting social standards and in. 


furthering an understanding of justice between 
men is of incalculable value to progressive better- 
ment. : 

The first demands of unions, higher wages and 
a shorter workday, are keys: to human- welfare. 
Wage increases mean infinitely more than mere 
equitable distribution of the proceeds of produc- 
tion. They mean more equitable Participation in 
life opportunities—better homes, clothing, food, a 
lightening of anxiety of the heads of the family, 
better opportunities for the children, opportunity 
for recreation that sustains creative ability and in 
all that gives breadth and content to living. 

The shorter workday means reasonable regula- 
tion of the work period, so as to conserve physical 
and creative energy and to provide opportunity 
for the interests life necessary to normal, 
intelligent humans. 


in 

The demand of the union that workers be given 
protection against hazards of production has 
brought compensation legislation to assure his 
family the means to carry on in an emergency. 
Workmen’s compensation has a_ tremendous 
stabilization effect in the lives of workers. 

By forcing wrongs upon public attention and 
demanding remedial legislation, labor has written 
ito the ideals of our country higher standards of 
political amd economic social justice. Labor has 
steadily demanded equal suffrage for all citizens, 
factory inspection. and. sanitation, labor bureaus 
for the gathering of data to make it possible to 
base .policies .upon’ facts instead of guess, the 
prohibition of: child: labor. and the protection of 
women.workers: i Mieat : 

Second.to no other achievement of unions, has 
been its effective insistence upon educational op- 
portunities. - Its-first demand-was for free public 
schools for children and compulsory education 
laws, which has been followed by a developing 
understanding that educational opportunities 
ought to parallel life and efforts to increase oppor- 
tunities for adult education. 


The union, by keeping the road of opportunity 


open, has helped to prevent the crystallization of © 


class barriers which would have frustrated all 
democratic ideals and purposes. It has demon- 
strated its efficiency as an agency for social bet- 
terment. It has been an essential factor’ in raising 
national standards of living. 
—____—__g—___ 
WEAKENS DEMOCRACY. 

“The very fabric of our democratic form of 
government is being’ rotted by prison labor 
profits,” says Kate Richards O’Hare, in a state- 
ment released by the United Garment Workers of 
America. 

“The impeachment trial of Governor Walton of 
Oklahoma, in November, 1923, uncovered just 
one little ulcer of graft and corruption that is 
typical of the whole country. If the lid “were 
lifted in almost any state where prison labor is 
used to make private profits the stench would be 
equally bad. 

“Judging from the testimony -at~the trial, Eli 
Brown, attorney for the Reliance Manufacturing 
Company, is rightfully in possession of the title 
which newspaper reporters have given him—king 
of the fixers.’ 

“What happened in Oklahoma is_ typical of 
what is happening all over the co try. House 
Resolution No. 10 declared that Eli Brown came 
to Oklahoma and scattered $1,000 bills. It also 
states that he fraudulently donated $10,000 to the 
Primary campaign expenses of Governor Waltott 


“ — 
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Friday, August 21, 1925 


with the willful and corrupt purpose of unjustly 
influencing officers of the State of Oklahoma in 
favor of the Reliance Manufacturing Company in 
the management of its business the state 
penitentiary. 

“Mr. Rader, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, admitted on the witness stand that he did 
not know how much was spent to secure the con- 
tract, but that Eli Brown might have spent 
$200,000 without his knowledge.” 

Ss eee 

Every union label idea dropped into an ear will 

bear fruit some time. 


in 


Gallagher-Marsh 
System Scores Another 


‘ 


Victory 


Kenneth G. Gagan was recently ap- 
pointed official reporter of the Supreme 
Court by Superior Judge Ward. Two years 
ago Mr. Gagan was sent to Gallagher-Marsh 
Business College to learn Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand by his father, Charles R. Gagan, 
official reporter of the U. S. courts, and one 
of the leading experts in the stenographic 
world. 

He was graduated from Gallagher-Marsh 
in six months, writing 131 words per minute. 
He then accepted a position in a law office, 
and after one year’s additional practice he 
wrote before a committee of lawyers ap- 
pointed by the Superior Court to ascertain 
his qualifications, 180 words per minute for 
five consecutive minutes, the statutory re- 
quirement being 150. 

The father selected Gallagher-Marsh as 
the best shorthand system for his son to 
master, and the record he established in so 
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KENNETH G. GAGAN 


short a time is to be attributed to the refined 
shorthand system he learned, as well as to 
his natural ability. 


Gallagher-Marsh is the shorthand system 
recommended to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for exclusive use in the public schools 
by. the expert shorthand reporters of the 
State. Its books are made in California, and 
the printing crafts of this State have peti- 
tioned the board to give them the work of 
producing all shorthand text books for use 
in the public schools, by listing exclusively 
Gallagher-Marsh practical shorthand text 
book, in accordance with the provisions of 
the home industry text book law, which 
makes it the duty of the State Board to 
give preference to books made in California 
when of equal educational merit to simila- 
text books made outside the State, and there 
can be no question about the educational 
merit of our California made book. The 
State Board now has this under considera- 
tion. 


The boys and: girls throughout California 
would be protected from inferior, theoretical 
shorthand systems should the State Board 
adopt -for exclusive. use, the text book in- 
dorséd by the real practical experts, the 
court ‘reporter's;*who are‘the highest author- 
ity ‘inthe “stenographict field. Our steno- 

graphic,'students, no-. matter . how capable 

they are, cannot be expected to do first-class 
stenographic work if they write an inferior 
.: Shorthand ; system... : i 
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SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND BERKELEY 


SCHLUETER’S 


FOR SERVICE 


Electric Washing Machines—All Makes 


2762 Mission Street San Francisco 
Phones Mission 390 and 391 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STR<ET ~ 
at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
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PATRONAGE A PERSONAL RELATION. 


In enjoining Scranton butcher workmen from 


picketing an anti-union concern, Judge E. C. 
Newcomb of that city said: 

“The trade, good will and patronage of a 
plaintiff’s established business is his private 
property.” 

If the court would turn to his dictionary he will 
find that property is defined: 

“The exclusive right of possessing enjoying 
and disposing of a thing; ownership; title.” 
The patronage that a business enjoys is not 

iangible. It can not be wrapped up and delivered 
10 a buyer as is a commodity. It can be lost to a 
concern overnight. Only where labor is involved 
does an injunction judge dare deny that patronage 
can not be classed with a side of beef, fly paper, 
cheese or a barrel of oil. 

These commodities are owned by the store- 
keeper. He has paid for them. The law protects 
his ownership of them. 

If the public is so inclined they will purchase 
these commodities. They can cease patronizing 
the storekeeper for any reason or no reason. He 
has no property right in their patronage. He can 
not force them to do business with him. 

When workers withdraw their patronage from 
this store, and urge their friends to do likewise, 
the injunction judge presents a theory that 
patronage is a property right just as is ownership 
of a commodity, and that interference with it can 
be enjoined. 

If the injunction judge applied this theory to 
any other class of citizens he would be hooted off 
the bench. 

As long as he continues his ruling to labor no 
protest is made by those who yet have a lingering 
belief that workers, somehow, havea serf status 
when involved in a controversy with employers. 

To intelligently oppose the labor injunction, 
workers must understand the feudalistic mental 
attitude of injunction judges. 

Workers must acquaint themselves with the dif- 
ference between property—a tangible thing~ that 
a person owns—and patronage that is controlled 
by the individual who makes the purchase. 

The public is confused over these two points, 
and therein lies the power of injunction judges. 
That is why they enjoin workers from even 
striking, or notifying the public that a strike 
exists. 

An enlightened public opinion will sweep the 
ground from under injunction judges. Then they 
will be forced to use that writ as originally in- 
tended—for the protection of property, when the 
plaintiff has no other remedy at law. 

The injunction writ was never intended to be 
used in personal relations or to interfere with 
man’s liberty. 
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BANK 
You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


LIBERTY 


SAVINGS 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES. 

Fred Ewald, member of Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union No. 29 and a past president of 
the San Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council, 
met with a serious accident last Friday evening. 
He was returning home after having escorted 
Thos. Reynolds, vice-president of the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, to the 
Third and Townsend depot. At Market and 
Kearny streets he attempted to board a No. 7 
car that had just started from the safety station, 
missed his footing and was thrown’ to the pave- 
ment, suffering two fractures of the hip. He was 
removed to the St. Francis Hospital, Bush and 
Hyde streets. 
hello to him any time of the day by phoning the 
hospital and asking for Room 511-C: There is a 
telephone alongside of his bed. 


The fifth division of the Labor Day parade has 


been allotted to the Allied Printing Trades Council. _ 


At last Monday night’s meeting-a drawing was 
conducted for positions of affiliated unions in this 


division. Mrs. Blanche Sullivan, assistant secre- ‘ 


tary of Printing Pressmen.and Assistants’ Union 
No. 24, officiated at this.drawing, with the result 
that the unions will line up in the following order: 
1, Printing Pressmen and‘ Assistants; 2, Mailers; 
3, Web Pressmen; 4, Photo; Engravers; 5, Book- 
binders and Bindery.Women; 6, Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers; 7, Typographical. 

D. K. Stauffer, president of San Francisco 
Typographical Union, No. 21, was unanimously 
elected marshal of the. division and was em- 
powered to select his aides. 


—_—————_&___—___ 


COST OF LIVING BASIS. 
There is a widespread belief that wages should 
be fixed on a cost-of-living basis. This idea is 
pernicious and ‘intolerable. It means putting 


- progress in chains and Jiberty in fetters.; It means 


fixing a standard of living, and a standard of life 
and liberty which must remain fixed. America’s 
workers can not accept that proposition. They 
demand’ a: progressively advancing standard of 
life. They have an abiding faith in.a better future 
for all mankind. They denounce a system of 
fixing wages solely on the basis of family budgets 
and bread bills. Workers are entitled not only to 
a living, but modern society must provide more 
than what is understood~by-the: term “a. living.” 
It must concede to ,workers.a fairer reward for 
their contribution to society, a contribution with- 
out which a progressing ‘civilization is impossible. 
—Labor conference called by A. F. of L., Wash- 
ington, 1919. 
2 > 
CAN DEAL WITH UNIONS. 

The Detroit corporation counsel has ruled that 
there is no legal objection to the city dealing with 
a trade union through its representatives, or to 
any city employe joining a trade union. 

The decision conflicts with views of reaction- 
aries, who acknowledge that the city has the right 
to treat with organizations of a business character, 
for instance, and that employees may join any 
organization they elect. 


Always, however, exception is raised when 
organized labor is involved: 
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Figures compiled by a life insurance company 
show that 50,000,000 Americans carry life insur- 
ance on which they pay annual premiums amount- 
ing to $2,500,000,000. The policies have a valuation 
of $64,000,000,000. These are large figures, par- 
ticularly interesting now that the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company is to enter the field, 
insuring workers and whoever else may want to be 
insured. It would be interesting to have the 
figures about life insurance profits. It doesn’t 
appear that insurance companies are so anxious 
to make those figures public. 

> 

The proposition of purchasing the properties of 
the Market Street Railway is just now one of the 
absorbing topics of conversation in this city, and 
that something of a reasonable character should 
be done to bring about unification of our trans- 
portation system there can be no doubt. How- 
ever, there are connected with the agitation for 
the purchase of the lines by the city persons who 
because of past records bring up suspicion as to 
their disinterestedness in a material way. Owing 
to this situation, as well as because of the valua- 
tion company officials seem to place upon the 
properties, purchase by the people is likely to be 
long delayed, if ever actually accomplished. 

> 

There may be some open shop employers who 
believe that because they have been able to main- 
tain that position for a few years they can per- 
manently continue it, but if there are such foolish 
men engaged in industrial activities they should 
have their heads examined, because they are 
reckoning without their host and entertaining the 
rankest kind of a delusion. The modern worker 
knows that as an individual he has no chance to 
bargain with an employer on anything even re- 
motely resembling a basis of equality and that his 
only chance to obtain justice lies in consolidating 
his interests with his fellow workers and bargain- 
ing in a collective capacity. The open shop, or 
its industrial step-brother, the American plan, 
denies the right of collective bargaining to the 
workers and for that reason cannot be enduring. 
The history of the organized labor movement 
shows that the workers never concede permanent 
defeat, and the fight against the open shop will be 
kept up until victory is assured to the toilers no 
matter how long or how strenuous the battle. It 
has been thus in the past and it will be so in the 
future. There is no hope for the open shop em- 
ployer, because he is wrong, and in the end the 
right will prevail. 


A Force For Progress 


The officers of trade unions have presented to them every day some of the 
most puzzling problems of industry and they generally solve them in a way that 
leads to development, expansion and rapid progress in production to satisfy human 
needs and desires. Here and there, of course, a mistake is made, for trade union 
officials are but human and subject to the same disadvantages that interfere with 
the infallibility of others of their kind. But when one takes into account the millions 
of questions that are put to them day after day, many of which must be answered 
at once and without study or mature deliberation, it is really remarkable that so 
few errors are made by them. No manager of industry has anything like the 
number or variety of problems presented to him for solution as those that the 
trade union official must deal with in the natural course of his daily grind. The 
manager of an industrial establishment has only the problems of his own institution 
to puzzle his mind, while the trade union official has to deal with the difficulties 
that arise in hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of separate workshops, some of 
which have influence that goes far beyond the places in which they originate and 
play a part in the everyday lives of those engaged in that field of endeavor. There- 
fore, in reaching his conclusions he must take into consideration the possible effect 
of his decision upon all of the different establishments that come under the juris- 
diction of his organization. The responsibility that rests upon his shoulders is 
not, therefore, trivial in character or something lightly to be passed along in a 
hurry. It has to do not only with the welfare of industry, but with the very lives 
and happiness of countless human beings. 

It is easy enough for those on whose shoulders rests no such responsibility to 
stand off on the side lines and offer criticism of the man who makes the decision, 
but it is an entirely different thing when looked upon from the Viewpoint of the 
responsible party. As an illustration of the proneness of the outsider, or the person 
not called upon to bear responsibility, to criticise those who must bear it, we have 
in mind a very learned federal judge whose son was a participant in a baseball 
game at which the judge was a spectator. A friend of the judge’s family and a 
chum of the son was the umpire of the game. He hada very close decision to make 
After the 
game the judge accompanied the two young men on a street car on their way home, 


on a baserunner, and he decided against the interests of his chum. 
when he suddenly turned to the umpire and said: “Ed, how did you happen to 
“Well, Judge, if 
that thing had been presented to you in court for determination you would have 


make such an outrageous decision?” His son’s chum replied : 
taken the question under advisement in order to study it out, but I had to make 
an instantaneous decision right on the spot, and I decided it as I saw it.” 

The judge recognized the logic of the reply, and smilingly said: ‘Well, I can 
forgive you. I had not thought of that phase of the situation, and I humbly beg 
your pardon for my unintelligent criticism.” 

Much of the criticism of trade union officials, both on the part of employers 
and members of the unions, is of the character of that cited above, but very rarely 
is an apology made to them for mistaken or ill-advised abuse. Nevertheless they 
go on doing their duty in a fashion that makes the labor movement one of the 
most potent instruments of progress in the industrial world. So rare are their 
mistakes that they play put an insignificant part in the general trend of things. 
Were this not true the movement would not grow and prosper, nor would industry 
be going ahead by leaps and bounds. We, therefore, have something to be thankful 
for in the trade union officials that have guided the destinies of our American labor 


movement generally. 
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Because of the fact that a very important 
municipal election is to be held next November a 
number of organizations, particularly women’s 
organizations, are putting forth strenuous efforts 
to get as large a registration as possible. In past 
years a very low percentage of persons entitled to 
vote have availed themselves of the privilege, and 
it is hoped by hard work that this lethargy can be 
overcome and a goodly number of the delinquents 
induced to register and vote so that the officials 
elected shall be put in office as the choices of the 
majority of the people. Surely every citizen should 
be interested in the kind of officers that carry on 
the government. Particularly should members of 
unions make sure to be in a position to register 
their desires as to city and county officials. If 
you are not registered now, attend to the. matter 
at once. Do not delay it because delays are 
dangerous. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover says that “In 
the administration of the income tax we have 
little definition which can be understood by the 
average citizen,’ and that “we have created income 
tax lawyers and expert accountants devoting 
themselves to this field at an expense probably 
five times the size of the income necessary to 
administer this particular bureau.” That does not 
speak very highly of the intelligence of the mem- 
bers of Congress who pass such laws. A little 
intelligence and courage on the part of members 
of Congress doubtless would remedy the difficulty, 
but men with the courage of their convictions are 
rather scarce in our legislative bodies, principally 
because the people seem to prefer glad-handers 
who know nothing to men of courage and intelli- 
gence. So pronounced is this that when a public 
man indicates courage he immediately becomes 
the cause of great newspaper comment and praise. 
It is not a healthy condition, but under democracy 
we will have to muddle through some way or 
other. 


The man who believes, é6r asserts he believes, 
that the wage worker can safely leave wages and 
conditions of employment in the hands of em- 
ployers, and that, therefore, there is no need for 
trade unions, to be consistent, must also believe, 
or assert that he believes, that the people can 
safely leave the matter of government and the 
conditions under which people live, in the hands 
of monarchs, and that, therefore, there is no need 
for democracies or republics wherein the people 
govern themselves and establish the conditions 
under which they live. It is six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. There were some good 
monarchs, who played fairly with the people, and 
there are some good employers who can be de- 
pended upon to be fair and just, but the good 
monarchs were the exception and not the rule, 
and the same thing can be said of the world of 
employers. The rule that applies in the one case 
is equally applicable in the other. The people 
quite generally have insisted upon self government 
because of their lack of confidence in the over- 
lords, and the wage workers have established 
trade unions for the same reason. It may be 
insisted by some that the monarchy was better 
for the people than the republic, and the same 
people can consistently contend against trade 
unionism for the same reason, but the people do 
not believe monarchies to be the better of the two, 
nor do the wage workers believe employer 
domination to be better than trade union regula- 
tion in the industrial world. Herein lies the logic 
of the wage worker’s desire for self governing, 
bona fide trade unions in preference to anything 
else at present available to him. Can anyone 
honestly criticise him for the faith that is in him? 
Surely not. 
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| WIT AT RANDOM 


On safe ground. New Hampshire paper: 
“Friday, generally fair, probably followed by Sat- 
urday.”—Boston Transcript. 


Officer (to couple in parked auto)—“Don’t you 
see that sign, ‘Fine for parking’?” 

Driver—“Yes, officer, I see it, and heartily agree 
with it.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 


City Boarder—“I suppose you hatch all these 
chickens yourself?” 

Farmer—‘No. We keep hens for that purpose.” 
—Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Police Sergeant —“Is the man 
wounded?” 

Patrolman—“Two of the wounds are fatal, but 
the other one isn’t so bad.”—Police Magazine. 


dangerously 


“I am sorry you are leaving us.” 

“Why? Are you fond of art?” 

“No, but while you have been painting in my 
field, I haven’t had to employ a scarecrow!”— 
Pele Mele (Paris). 


Chief of Police—“What!! You mean to say 
this fellow choked a woman to death in a well- 
lighted cabaret in front of over a hundred and 
fifty people? Didn’t anybody interfere?” 

Cop—“No, cap; everybody thought they were 
dancing.”’—Frivol. 


In his announcement on a Sunday morning, the 
vicar regretted that money was not coming in fast 
enough—but he was no pessimist. 

“We have tried,” he said, “to raise the necessary 
money in the usual manner. We have tried hon- 
estly. Now we are going to see what a bazaar 
can do.”—Savannah News. 


Hix—‘“As I was sitting in a crowded car this 
evening, an old lady entered.” 

Wix—“And you got up and gave her your 
seat?” 

Hix—“No; another man got ahead of me. But 
I had to wait for him nearly five minutes.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


The “Fresh Air’? children in Center Hall were 
entertained at a dinner and supper on Thursday, 
at Sunset Club House. Most of them saw from 
one to four deer, and it appears the little animals 
came out especially on dress parade for the benefit 
of the new invaders of their fields of sport, for 
they blinked their eyes until the children clapped 
their hands and waved an adieu with their bushy 
tails—Center Reporter (Center Hall, Pennsyl- 
vania). 


The man who had made a huge fortune was 
speaking a few words to a class of students at a 
law school. Of course the main theme of his 
address was himself. 

“All my success in life, all my tremendous 
financial prestige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck. Just take that for your motto, 
pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but the 
effect was ruined by one student, who asked im- 
pressively: 

“Yes, sir; but please tell us how and whom did 
you pluck?” 


Young Lawyer (having passed his examina- 
tion) :—“Well, I’m glad it is over. I have been 
working to death the last few years trying to get 
my legal education.” 

Old Lawyer—“Well, cheer up, my boy; it’ll be 
a long time before you have any more work to 
do.”—Criminal Law Review (India). 


THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
; recklessly. 


Quietly, but continuously, the campaign goes 
on to bring about some sort of law that will pro- 
vide for the conscription of “men and wealth” in 
the next war, if and when there is another war. 
The general idea of the people who are backing 
this campaign is that all of the nation’s resources 
should be thrown into the pot for the national 
defense—mien, factories, wealth—everything in one 
lump, all on even terms. The general theory is 
attractive at least and the first conclusion of many 
persons 1s that here at last is a remedy for war 
profiteering. 

x * # 


In the last war there was much profiteering and 
many miilionaires were made. It is repugnant to 
the average person to think of men getting fat 
and wealthy at the expense of the nation in time 
of life and death struggle. Yet that is what hap- 
pened in every country in the last war, and it is 
substantially what has happened in every war. 
So it is easy to cheer an idea that will restrain 
the profiteering game in war time. 


*x* * x 


But trade unionists can afford to stop and think 
twice before they jump ‘into the ballyhoo wagon 
and begin to shout for conscription of men and 
capital. Perhaps the idea is not as glittering as 
it seems. There are a lot of definitions that have 
to be formulated as to what constitutes wealth. 
That is only one phase of the matter. What is 
capital, or wealth? Factories? Railroads? Auto- 
mobiles? Hotels? Stocks? Bonds? The money 
you have in the bank? The money in your pocket? 
What would be considered as capital? Where 
would the line be drawn, and why? Complications 
are discernible. 

* * * 


Then about labor. There would be little dif- 
ficulty in knowing where to draw the line there, 
but some, however. But this is sure. Under 
conscription trade union standards would get 
about as much consideration in the shops as in 
the trenches. Wage standards would be shot to 
pieces. Military discipline would replace the usual 
industrial relations. There can be no doubt about 
that. 

x ok * 


Now, while war lasted we might say we could 
agree to all chuck in together and give up every- 
thing to win the war. That is how we felt in the 
World War. But sometimes giving up things 
defeats a purpose. It might not even help to win 
the war. Surely the military organization thus far 
has not consulted labor except to a limited extent 
here in San Francisco, as to its ideas about con- 
scription in the next war, if and when there is one. 


* * * 


But the important thing to consider is this: 
What sort of confusion would we have AFTER 
the war? With trade union standards gone, trade 
union membership either destroyed or lapsed—for 
it would drop like a plummet and never fear— 
what would be the position of labor AFTER the 
war? Property would be pretty much intact. But 
humanity and property are not at all alike. 
Humanity would be compelled to start at scratch, 
with its bare hands and little else. Before wage 
earners get enthusiastic about universal conscrip- 
tion of capital and labor in time of war, let them 
think about what that would mean on the next 
Armistice day. Labor has also to think about 
peace time after the guns are silent. 
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The following is a resume of the business trans- 
acted at the August meeting of the union, held last 
Sunday in the Labor Temple: During the month 
53 cards were received and 36 withdrawn, which 
left the membership at its highest peak—1426. Ap- 
from 
Connelly, Mrs. 


plications for membership were received 
Paul K. Chambers, Daniel L. 
Evelyn A. Hannah, Charles W. Klor, Emil Mally, 
LeRoy V. Nesbit, Thos. W. Shootman. The mem- 
bership committee recommended favorably on the 
applications of Jennie Murray Gillespie and Ray- 
mond H. Moore and they were obligated. Follow- 
San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil’s placing of the Los Angeles Baseball Club on 
the unfair list, No. 21 voted Sunday to place a fine 
of $10 on any member convicted of patronizing 
the ball parks in the Bay region when the Los 
Angeles team is playing. The union donated $20 
to the Allied Council to be used in decorating a 
float, and $10 to the Label Section of the Labor 
in its preparations for Labor Day. 

The sum of was donated to the Riggers and 
Stevedores’ Union to assist them in reconstruc- 
tion work. John Alden, member of Boise Union, 
was granted permission to address the union rela- 
tive to a printers’ mining company. The Labor 
Day committee made a comprehensive progressive 
report of its activities. The committee inquiring 
into the feasibility of a local old age pension asked 
further time, stating that they believed action on 
the old age pension would be taken by the Kala- 
mazoo convention. Elsewhere in this communica- 
tion will be a found a synopsis of the action taken 
by the convention. A communication from Oak- 
land Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 125, 
enclosing a check for $409.75 was presented to the 
union and accepted with thanks. This donation 
was made to No. 21 by the Oakland pressmen as 
an expression of appreciation for the benefits they 

received from the arbitration award of 1924. The 
decision of the executive council in sustaining the 
local union in fining a member $50 was read and 
accepted. The president was authorized to appoint 
two delegates to the Union Labor Party conven- 
H. Heidelberg and G. H. 
Knell were named as the union’s delegates. W. A. 
Dodge and C. T. Lynch filed applications for the 
pension, Lge were approved. Alice Hawkes- 
Bernett, E. V. Staley and President Stauffer were 
given Some as delegates to the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Attention was called to the fact 
that solicitors of Crowell publications are repre- 
senting to housewives that the publications are 
fair to organized labor. Such is not the case and 
members should call this fact to the attention of 
their families. 


ing the action of the $ 


Council to assi 


tion in this city and 


One of the greatest characters in the ranks of 
No. 21 passed from among us this week when 
W. W. Bird died at Mary’s Help Hospital after 
a lingering illness of several weeks. Mr. Bird was 
born in Madison, Wis., January 11, 1864, and died 
August 18, 1925, being 61 
7 days of age. Cause of death was given as ab- 


years 7 months and 


scess. Left to mourn his passing are a sister, Mrs. 


BRING IT DOWN 


Ambition without a savings account is 
like a rifle without a bullet. To bring 
down opportunity you must be pre- 
pared when it flies past. For your fu- 
ture, save each pay-day. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


Morehouse of Madison and a son, Wallace Bird, 
Oakland. The funeral was held Thursday from 
St. Mary’s Church, Oakland, and burial was in an 
Oakland cemetery. For the past year and a half 
Mr. Bird has been working on the Chronicle, in 
the proofroom, and a few weeks ago became so 
ill that it was necessary to remove him to the hos- 
pital, where he passed away. 

The most important piece of legislation proposed 
and adopted at the recent convention of the I. T. U. 
in Kalamazoo was a rearrangement of the pension 
law. Several propositions were made by delegates, 
and as a substitute the committee on laws pro- 
posed the following, which was adopted: 

“Section 1. Any Internationai 
Typographical Union who has reached the age of 
61 years, and having a continuous membership o} 
25 years, and who is unable to work at the trade 
physical disability, and who cannot 
secure sustaining employment ‘in any other line, 
may receive the sum of $8.00 per week. Provided, 
that between January 1, 1927, and December 31, 
1927, applicants shall be 62 years of age; between 
January 1, 1928, and December 31, 1928, applicants 
shall be 63 years of age; between January 1, 1929, 
and December 31, 1929, applicants shall be 64 
years of age, and from and after January 1, 1930, 
applicants shall be 65 years of age. Sa he 
balance of the section is substantially as it has 
been. The real change was in raising the eligibility 
limit to 25 years’ continuous membership and the 
age limit on a graduated scale to 65 years after 
January 1, 1930. It will be noted also that a 
change has been made in the following, words 
having been added: “and who cannot secure sus- 
taining employment in any other line.’”’ Section 3 
of the pension law, reading as follows has been 
eliminated: ‘Section 3, Any member earning more 
than two days’ pay in any one week at the printing 
trade at the scale of the union with which he is 
affiliated shall not be entitled to the pension for 
that week.” The elimination of that section leaves 
doubt in the mind of the writer just what is meant. 
Whether it is meant that if a member works any 
time at all at the trade he is not entitled to the 
entitled to 
work as much as they can and still draw their pen- 
sion are the points that are not clear. However, we 
are inclined to the belief that the ruling will be 
made by the convention or executive council that 
if a man earns any pay at all in a given week, he 
will be debarred from the pension for that week. 


member of the 


because of 


pension, or whether pensioners are 


The following members of the San’Francisco dele- | 


Commit- 
Committee 
Committee 


gation received committee appointments: 
tee on Unfair Periodicals, H. J. Benz; 
on Regional Conferences, C. K. Couse; 
on Reconstruction, Harry Johnston. 


“Bill” Meredith, thousands of 
prints over the country, writes as follows: “This 
is me writing from dear old London. New York 
was too speedy for me. Lots of work here. Am 
going to Paris for a few days ere I settle down to 
print. Kindest regards to my ‘oodles’ of friends.” 

Louie O’Brien, Neal chapel, accompanied by his 
wife, is spending his vacation viewing the Hetch 
Hetchy country. 

“Jake” Hecht and wife are vacationing in 
Yosemite National Park. George Smith is skip- 
pering at the Neal chapel in Mr. Hecht’s absence. 

Mrs. May H. Tonkin, the wife of James V. Ton- 
kin, a former member of No. 21, but now a mem- 
ber of Los Angeles Typographical Union, died in 
the southern city on August 1. She had been ill 


well known to 


HEADLIGHT 
~ OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 


about two months. Mr. Tonkin, who is one of the 
proprietors of the Southland Publishing House, a 
concern of considerable size and prominence em- 
ploying sixteen members of No. 174, was First 
Vice-president of No. 21 in 1914, at which time 
he was employed at the James H. Barry Com- 
pany. We extend our heartfelt sympathy to Mr. 
Tonkin in his sad bereavement. 

Mrs. Mary E. Kennedy, mother of R. B. Ken- 
nedy, Examiner chapel, passed away at her home 
in Waukee, Mr. Kennedy had 
gone to her bedside several weeks previous. Mrs. 
Kennedy was probably the only woman in her 
state who had the distinction of drawing two pen- 
sions from the United States Government. Her 
late husband was a veteran of the Mexican war 
One of her 
sons, George, died in a training camp during the 
World War, and she was the recipient of a pen- 
sion from that source. Mr. Kennedy has the sym- 
pathy of his co-workers in the Examiner in his 
hour of sorrow. 

“Colonel” White has recently returned from a 
trip to Tonopoh, Nevada, where he has taken up 
a “mud” claim (whatever that is), and though the 
road to the claim is like the rocky road to Dublin, 


Towa, on August 3. 


and she drew a pension as his widow. 
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the “Colonel” has visions of Pullman car riding 
the balance of his days. 


Secretary Michelson states that the new rate 
cards covering the new per capita rate are now 
ready and chairmen of chapels are requested to 
call at the office for same as they will materially 
assist in compiling dues and assessments. 

Walter M. Billings, Visalia-Tulare Union, who 
has been touring Northern California, passed 
through this city early this week en route to his 
home from Eureka. 

Sam Katz, well known to California printers, 
who has been sojourning in New York City for 
several months, has deposited a traveler and states 
California is the best place on earth. 


Fred Martindale, who has been seriously ill at 
his home for the past couple of weeks, has been 
removed to a hospital, where his many friends are 
requested to call and see him. 


Executive Committeeman M. J. McDonnell an- 
nounces that he has traded his Dodge sedan for 
-one of the very latest models of Buicks. As soon 
as he gets delivery on the new gas wagon his alley 
mates on the Examiner will be compelled to give 
him a wide berth. 


This union is assured of one of the largest turn- 
outs in the line of march on Labor Day that it 
has ever known. Officers of the union and com- 
mitteemen have called on many of the smaller 
offices during the week and in almost every in- 
stance have received 100 per cent assurance that 
every member of the chapel will be present. Chair- 
men of chapels are requested to call attention of 
the apprentices to the fact that there will be a 
meeting of the apprentices at the headquarters of 
the union on Tuesday, August 25, at 7:30 p.m., 
and it is desired that all apprentices be present. 
Individual notices will be sent to the apprentices; 
however, we desire that chairmen call this to the 
attention of the apprentices. The general Labor 
Day committee of the union will meet Wednesday 
evening, August 26. The joint Labor Day commit- 
tee meeting last Saturday night in the Labor Tem- 
ple passed resolutions requesting that all members 
of organized labor, who are able, to march. While it 
is recognized that some members are unable to 
march and will of necessity be compelled to ride, 
yet those who are able to walk will not be per- 
mitted to ride. In other words, they do not ap- 
prove of an automobile parade and only such autos 
as are legitimately in use for the ladies and dis- 
abled members will be permitted in the parade, At 
the meeting of the Allied Council Monday night, 
President Stauffer was elected division marshal 
of the Printing Division, which is scheduled to 
assemble at California and Drumm streets at 10 
in the morning. The committee again wishes to 
call on all patriotic printers to be in the line of 
march. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. B. Maxwell. 
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“Louie” passed two weeks in the vicinity of Santa 
Cruz enjoying the ancient 
soli.’ IH as 


among present. 
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rumored that he is so proficient in 
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slinging the equine’s slipper that he lays claim to 
the championship of Fruitvale. 

Rattlesnakes, wildcats and cockroaches hold no 
terrors for “Dick” Schneider, who spent his vaca- 
tion with Harry Winters on the latter’s ranch up 
north, but when one gets lost and nothing to eat 
and can’t even get “just a little drink”—well, that’s 
tough, so he says. However, he survived that try- 
ing ordeal and both he and Harry are back, and 
so long as they keep out of the way we'll just 
have to tolerate them. 

The gloomy atmosphere, that has hung over the 
ad room recently and which assumed proportions 
almost funereal has been dispelled completely. 
Why? Because Mr. M. E, Donelin has returned 
from a trip to Grass Valley and a few days’ stay 
at Big Basin. “Mick” says he’s not feeling super- 
fine, and it may be that he strained his eyes look- 
ing for doves. He admits seeing a “dear” or two 
and Oh, well, just ask him. 

Chairman McKnight is peeved over the fact that 
some “bozo” fed his pet bull “purp” on something 
worse than our drinking water—pretty tough on 
the dog. 

With regret we record the passing of William 
(“Bill”) Bird. His death will cause many old-time 
printers to recall memories of other days. Mr. Bird 
had not been in good health for some months, but 
he stuck to his guns with the tenacity of the de- 
termined man that he was. They’ve blown taps for 
you, “Bill,” and we bid you our last farewell. 

———-@____ 
MAILERS’ ITEMS. 

In the matter of the arbitration of the Chronicle 
overtime dispute between San Francisco Mailers’ 
Union No. 18 and the San Francisco Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, this case will be heard at 
10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, August 25, 1925, in 
the assembly room, No. 217, of the Mills Build- 
ing, Bush and Montgomery streets. The arbitra- 
tors for the publishers are: Russ B. Leech of the 
Chronicle and P. J. Tehuney of the Call. For the 
union: C. W. Von Ritter and Ferdinand Barbrack. 
Judge M. C. Sloss will preside as the fifth member 


of the board. 
Moran for 
publishers. : 

The meetings of the board of arbitration will 
be open to the members of all unions affiliated 
with the Allied Printing Trades Council. 

At last Sunday’s meeting the union decided to 
enter a float in the Labor Day parade. The com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements reports that 
there will be two very fortunate participants in 
the parade—one will have a $65 suit made-to- 
measure by Herman the Tailor, and the other will 
be the recipient of one of Lundstrom’s $10 
beauties. So, let’s go! 


“MASHIE” 


The Vacation Hat 


A new Lundstrom sports felt in colors of silver, cham- 
Ppagne, nutria and battle. Roll it up and cram it into 
your suit case. It won't wrinkle. Union-Made Price $5.00 
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Synopsis of Minutes of August 14, 1925. 

Meeting cae to order by Vice-President R. H. 
Baker, at 8:15 p. m. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Stanton excused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Cemetery Workers—Walter 
England, Joseph Wales. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Father Yorke Memorial 
Committee, acknowledging receipt of $50 from the 
Stage Employees and $25 from the Water Wiork- 
ers’ Unions. From the Bay Cities Federation of 
Retail Clerks, stating they will hold an out-door 
reunion at Fairfax, Sunday, September 13. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
American Federation of Labor, resolutions rela- 
tive to the Woodrow Wilson Memorial College. 

Referred to Labor Day Committee—From Orna- 
mental Plasterers’ Union, stating it will parade 
on Labor Day. 

Report of Executive Committee — Committee 
recommended that the Council declare its inten- 
tion of levying a boycott on the Sultan Mfg. Co. 
In the matter of the request of the Culinary 
Workers for a boycott on Hoyt’s places, 
arranged to hold a meeting of all parties con- 
cerned on Monday evening, August 17. Recom- 
mended that the letter from the Poster Hangers’ 
Union be forwarded to the international officers 
of the Bill Posters’ Union with the request that 
it communicate with Local No. 44 in regard to 
this matter. Moved that the recommendations 
be concurred in; amendment that the matter of 
the Poster Hangers communication be held in 
abeyance for thirty Amendment lost and 
the motion to concur in the report of the com- 
mittee was carried. The request of President 
Stanton asking to be excused from attending 
meetings on account of absence from the city at- 
tending the Electrical Workers’ 
complied with. 

Resolutions—W hich submitted by Dele- 
gate Cliffencrest of Auto Mechanics’ Union were, 
on motion, referred to the said union for consid- 
eration and action first. 

Reports of Unions—Hatters—Donated $5 to the 
Riggers and Stevedores’ Union. Garage Em- 
ployees—Will parade on Labor Day. Culinary 
Whrkers— Foster and Comptons are unfair. 
Alaska Fishermen—Reported a very poor season 
in Alaska; salmon prices will go up. Waitresses— 
The Electric Kitchen is still unfair. Bakery 
Drivers—Will hold a special meeting to discuss 
the Labor Day parade. Auto Mechanics—Are 
making progress in organizing campaign; will 
held a dance at their hall, 236 Van Ness avenue, 
August 29. 


it was 


days. 


convention was 


were 


Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were drawn for same. 

Labor Day Committee—The Joint Labor Day 
Committee submitted a very splendid progressive 
report which, on motion, was ordered filed. 


Receipts, 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
> 


JOINT LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of Meeting Held in the Labor Temple, 
Saturday Evening, August 15, 1925. 

Called to order at 8 p. m., by Vice-President 
James Gallagher. 
Roll Call of 

excused. 
Attendance Record of 

34 excused, 86 absent. 
Minutes of the 


Secretary. 


Officers — President Stanton 


Delegates—67 present, 


previous meeting read and 


approved 


i $562.93. Expenses, $190.93. 
Council adjourned at 9 p. m. 
| Ome 


Reports of Committees. 

Committee of Arrangements— Reported that 
three Labor Council unions will have to be visited, 
and their participation in the parade would bring 
the Labor Council contingents up to the standard 
of Building Trades unions, which is 100 per cent, 
since the Ornamental Plasterers have also decided 
to parade. There will be a slight change in the 
line of parade, which turns up Fell street to Van 
Ness avenue, instead of going straight west on 
Market to Van Ness avenue. The line of march, 
as thus changed, will be as follows: 

Line of March of Labor Day Parade—Starting 
at Embarcadero promptly at 10 a. m.; going west 
on Market to Fulton; west on Fulton to Larkin; 
north on Larkin to McAllister; west on McAllister 
to Polk; south on Polk to Grove; east on Grove 
to Market; west on Market to Fell; west on Fell 
to Van Ness avenue; north on Van Ness avenue 
to Turk, and disband. 

Committee on Hall, Decorations and Enter- 
tainment—The decorations for the Auditorium, as 
furnished by the Diamond Jubilee Committee, will 
be magnificent and cost $15,000. The entertain- 
ment will be first class in every respect, spotlights 
and lighting effects superb. 

Committee on Music—lIs still able to furnish a 
few bands; the Richmond Band also open for en- 
gagement. 

Committee on Floats—Wants twelve men and 
six girls to represent various trades on the title 
float; they must all be 5 feet 3 inches to shoulder, 
and of uniform size; will report on details at next 
meeting, and then also select the woman who is 
to represent Justice. 

Committee on Prizes—Has secured seventeen 
cups, and requested to secure three more, making 
twenty in all. 
Committee on Essay Contest — Read a letter 
from Superintendent of Schools, stating the Board 
of Education can not see its way clear to conduct 
the contest in the public schools. Matter re- 
referred to the committee, to find out if this is 
final, and if it is, further arrangements will have 
to be made to enable all school children to par- 
ticipate that so desire. 

Representatives Irthum of Alameda Building 
Trades and George Durant and Spooner of Ala- 
meda Central Labor Council reported great activ- 
ity among their organizations to take part in the 
celebration, a number of the larger unions pre- 
paring to come over in a body, and several floats 
are also being prepared for display in the parade. 
President Grafton of Contra Costa county said 
his council would have a fleat, and reported grati- 
fying responses from several unions in Richmond, 
promising to come over and take part in the 
parade. The essay contest is proceeding nicely, 
and two judges of Alameda county have promised 
to act on the committee on awards. Brother E. B. 
Eshleman, secretary of the Building Trades Coun- 
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cil of Contra Costa county, stated his fellow 
craftsmen were taking a fine interest in the San 
Francisco celebration and would also turn out 
here. 

Special committee on securing moving pictures 
of the parade stated that three companies have 
promised to take 300 feet of pictures for public 
display. Another member of the committee had 
inquired and secured estimates for taking a 1,000- 
foot film. Report received. 

New Business—The secretary requested organ- 
izations intending to purchase flags to combine 
together and avail themselves of the reductions in 
price of flags offered by the Diamond Jubilee 
Committee. Action should be taken immediately, 
as there is a likelihood that flags in the market 
will become scarce. 

The officers were instructed to secure a stand 
for reviewing the parade as large as possible. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that only 
official and decorated automobiles be allowed in 
the parade, that is automobiles provided by 
organizations for members unable to walk. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that only 
banners and inscriptions approved by the com- 
mittee and its officers be allowed in the parade. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the 
Grand Marshal of the parade be selected at the 
next meeting of the Joint Committee. 

Theatrical Federation reported having arranged 
their organizations as follows: A band of 50 
musicians is to lead the division (this will enable 
the head of the parade to enjoy continuous music 
during the entire parade, as immediately preceding 
this band will be the band of 50 pieces furnished 
by the Diamond Jubilee to head the parade); 
Musicians’ Union No. 6; Stage Employees of San 
Francisco and Stage Employees of Oakland; 
Moving Picture Operators; Bill Posters; Janitors; 
Waitresses. 

A drawing was then held for positions in the 
line of march of the Miscellaneous Labor Council 
Division, which is the Seventh Division, to 
assemble at Market, Pine and Davis, extending 
north on Davis, which resulted as follows: 


1, Steam Shovel Men; 2, Commercial Telegra- 


phers; 3, Upholsterers No. 28; 4, Federal Em- 
ployees; 5, Boxmakers and Sawyers; 6, Asphalt 
Workers and Pavers; 7, Draftsmen; 8, Alaska 


Fishermen; 9, Egg Inspectors; 10, Barbers; 11, 


Office Employees; 12, Riggers and Stevedores; 13, 


Metal Polishers; 14, Capmakers; 15, Water 
Workers; 16, Electrical Workers Nos. 151 and 
537; 17, Federation of Teachers No. 61; 18, Long- 


shore Lumbermen; 
21, Stationary 


19, Coopers; 20, Dredgemen; 
Firemen and Oilers; 22, Ship 
Clerks; 23, Letter Carriers; 24, Watchmen; 25, 
Tailors; 26, Sailmakers; 27, Street Car Men 
Trackmen; 28, Baggage Messengers; 29, 
boatmen’s Union; 30, 

The Joint 
Pum;; 


and 

Ferry- 

Postal Clerks and Laborers. 

Committee then adjourned at 9:45 

to meet next Saturday, August 22, at 8 p. m 
Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary, Joint Labor Day Committee. 
— > = 


MINUTES OF LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held August 5, 1925. 
The regular meeting of the Label 
the San Francisco Labor Council 
order at 8 o'clock by President 
Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 
Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 
Credentials received from Teamsters No. 85, 
Asphalt Workers No. 18, Tailors No. 80, Boiler- 
makers No. 6 and Upholsterers No. 28. Moved, 
seconded and carried that the credentials be re- 
ceived and the delegates seated. 
Communications—From Carpet Workers No. 1, 
stating that they will pay the per capita to the 
Section; read, noted and filed. From Herman the 
Tailor; read, noted and filed. From the Union 
Label Trades Department, in regards to donation 
of $20 for Labor Day; noted and filed. From 


Section of 
was called to 


Joe Willis in 


read, 


THE LABOR CLARION 


the United Brewery Workers, stating that the 
Pabst Brewing Company is still unfair; read, 
noted and filed. 

Committee Reports — Label Agent W. G. 
Desepte made an interesting report and stated 
that he is being well received by the locals which 
he has visited, and three more locals have joined 
the Section. Also reported that the Section was 
making great headway with the program for 
Labor Day. Moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the Label Agent be received and 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers No. 28—That 
the Sultam Mfg. Co. is still unfair. Look for the 
label on pillows, mattresses and overstuffed furni- 
ture. Hatters Reported that business is fair. 
Local donated $10 to the Section for Labor Day. 
Look for the label in felt and straw hats. Cul- 
inary Workers—Reported that they are going to 
start a campaign throughout the State. Look for 
the house card. Waiters No. 30—Reported that 
they held an election for one more business agent. 
Business is fair. Federal Employees—Reported 
that they are going to parade on Labor Day and 
have a float. Stereotypers—Reported that business 
is good. Carpenters No. 483—Reported that busi- 
ness is good. Cooks No. 44—Reported that busi- 
ness is fair; look for the house card. Typo- 
graphical No. 21—Reported that business is fair; 
look for the label on printing. Donated $10 to 
the Section for Labor Day. Asphalt Workers— 
Reported that business is fair. Carpet Mechanics 
—Reported that business is good; local going to 
parade on Labor Day. Pressmen—Reported that 
business is fair. Look for the label on printing. 
Barbers No. 148—Reported that business is fair. 
All barber shops that are open on Sundays are 
unfair. International donated $5,000 to the Union 
Label Trades Department. Cracker Bakers—Re- 
ported that they donated $10 to the Section and 
$25 to the Stevedores. National Biscuit is still 


unfair, Shoe Clerks—Reported that more are 
asking for the clerks’ union card. Look for and 
demand the shoe clerk’s working card. Glove 


that business is 


label 


Workers—Reported 
a demand for their 
Garment Workers—Reported 
slow; ask a 
pants 


slow; ask 
when buying 
that 
label on 


gloves. 
business is 


demand for their shirts, 


and overalls. Hoisting Engineers—Reported 


that business is fair; local going to parade and 


have a float. 3oxmakers—Report that business 
is fair; local going to pay to the Agent Fund. 
Painters No. 19—Reported that business is good; 


local going to parade on Labor Day. Carpenters 
No. 34—Reported that business is fair; local is 
going to parade on Labor Day. Tailors No. 80— 
Reported that business is fair. Joe Poheim, Kel- 
lerher and Browne, McDonald and Collect, Steil- 
and McMahon and Keyer are still unfair. 
Clerks—Reported that all 
Look for and demand the 
monthly working button; color changes 
month; color for August is light purple. 
Trustees reported favorable on the bills, 


ger Bros. 


Grocery chain stores 


are unfair. clerk’s 


every 


same 
to be ordered paid. 
Dues, $44.00. Agent Fund, 
$85.00. Total, $163.81. 
Disbursements, $217.35. 


$34.81. Labor Day, 


Agitation Committee wil! meet on Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 25, Room No. 304, Labor Temple. 
Being no further business to come 
we adjourned at 10 P. M. 


before the 
to meet 
on Wednesday August 19, 1925. 
Demand the label on all things 
and that the man or woman 
has a union card or button. 


Section, again 

evening, 

that you buy 
who waits on you 

Fraternally yours, 

HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
> = 
TEAMSTERS FORM UNION. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs in Edmonton, 

Canada, have organized and declare 

secure a 100 per cent unity. 


WM. 


Alberta, 
they will 


Eleven 


WILL ENFORCE WAGE SCALE. 
Municipal authorities of Seattle will compel a 
boiler concern doing business for the city to pay 


the “going” scale of wages, as provided by the 
Seattle charter. 


Omer or reer ee ew oe ee 


APPAREL for MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 


CREDIT 


PACIFIC OUTFITTING CO. 
2684 Mission Street, Near Twenty-third Street 


eee PDL EERE E DIODE ESE III ELT ST 
e 
POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission one enone Mission 8746 ne 
oe" MOOG OHO Oe OOO OOOH Grr BHD OOOO Snr On Gun ee @ 
e 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 
0 wwe wwe g 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


WALTER N. 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
z BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 


REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Greeting Cards 
Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


“Ee 
111 SEVENTH 


NEAR POSTOFFICE 


STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


+ bonne 


a 


Gender 


ry 


4 


Twelve 


SHOES 


at The Philadelphia Shoe Co. 


44 years’ experience fitting 


children’s feet 


Largest Stocks—Greatest Choice—Smartest 
Styles—Longer Wear—Smallest Prices—Big- 


|| BUY YOUR GIRLS’ 


School, Dress and Play 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Room for five toes in every pair! 


Our 3 Union stores carry the most complete stocks of union-stamped shoes 


for you and your family. 


munesca's Philadelphia * phia Shae 


UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 


rinavelp 


| 
gest Savings. 
| 


Charge accounts opened promptly! 


Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Thomas Frazer of the 
Riggers and Stevedores, and Henry Arter of the 
Bakery Wagon Drivers. 

John O’Connor, who during the past ten years 
has done such splendid work in gaining improved 
conditions and pay increases for his organization, 
was pleasantly surprised at the last meeting of 
the union by being presented with a handsome 
gold watch and chain as a token of appreciation 
on the part of the men he had served so long and 
faithfully. The watch was appropriately en- 
graved, in testimonial form, and was of the best 
modern mechanism. Here was an instance where 
those benefitting as the result of faithful, persistent 
and successful service by an officer did not forget 
to indicate their appreciation of the service so 
unselfishly rendered with great sacrifice on his 
part. Occasions of this kind, none too frequent 
in the labor movement, tend to prove that all men 
are not ungrateful to those who serve them well. 

The Stage Employees and the Water Workers’ 
unions ha e made contributions to the Father 
Yorke Me: iorial Fund, the former a contribution 
of $50 and -he latter $25. 

Walter England and Joseph Wales were seated 
as additional delegates from the Cemetery Em- 
ployees’ Union at the last meeting of the Labor 
Council. Several unions have sent in increased 
delegates during the past few months, which 
indicates a healthy growth in the local labor 


e 
movement, as representation in the Council is 
based upon membership. 

The Executive Committee of the Labor Council, 
after careful investigation of the matter, recom- 
mended to the Council that the Sultan Manu- 
facturing Company, a local furniture concern that 
refuses to comply with the working conditions of 
the Upholsterers’ Union, be placed on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the Council. The recom- 
mendation was unanimously concurred in. 


William P. Stanton, president of the Labor 
Council, and George Flatley, business agent of the 
Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 151, are in Seattle 
in attendance at the convention of the Interna- 
tional Electrical Workers’ Union. 

The Alaska fishermen report a very poor season 
this year in the salmon catch in the northern 
waters and that because of this fact the earnings 
of members were greatly reduced over previous 
years. They warn that the price of salmon is 
likely to go up as a result of the small pack. 

Records of the International Molders’ Union 
indicate that the call upon the sick fund during 
the first six months of the current year were very 
heavy, owing to epidemics of influenza and small- 
pox in different sections of the country, but con- 
ditions have greatly improved during the past few 
weeks. The fund has now reached the $5,000,000 
mark and will continue to grow under the present 
financial arrangement of the organization. 


BOXING 
Oakland Auditorium 


Every 


Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 ro M. 


Friday, August 21, 1925 


RULES FOR LABOR DAY ESSAY. 
Subject of Essays. 


For Pupils in Public and Parochial Schools— 
“What Union Labor has done and is doing for 
children,” in from 500 to 750 words. 

For Men—‘What Union Labor has done and is 
doing for men,” in from 1000 to 1500 words. 


For Women—‘*What Union Labor has done and 
is doing for women,” in from 1000 to 1500 words. 


All essays to be prepared in typewritten form, 
excepting only that children may submit theirs 
in legible long hand. 


Use only one side of each sheet of paper; 
fasten all the sheets together, and write the name 
and address of author on a separate slip of paper. 
School children should also add the name of the 
school where they are attending. 


Deliver or mail the manuscript not later than 
Monday, August 31, to John A. O’Connell, secre- 
tary of San Francisco Labor Council, 2940 16th 
street, city. As soon as received each manuscript 
will be numbered and record made of the author, 
to insure secrecy of authorship before the judges. 

The winners of the contest will be announced 
at the literary exercises, to be held in the Civic 
Auditorium, Monday evening, September 7, 
Labor Day. 


Prizes to be awarded are as follows: 

Children’s Essays—Public schools: Cup to the 
school, and $25 cash to the pupil receiving the 
award. Parochial schools: Cup to the school 
and $25 cash to the pupil. 

Men’s Essays—First prize, $50 cash; second 
prize, $25 cash. 

Women’s Essays—First prize, $50 cash; second 
prize, $25 cash. 

Winning essays to become the property of the 
Joint Labor Day Committee, and to be released 
for publication on Labor Day. 

ee 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA FRIGHTFUL. 

In a lecture in Honolulu on Oriental labor con- 
ditions, Miss Mary Dingman pictured an appalling 
state of affairs in China. 

Thousands of children, some of them scarcely 
more than babes, work in silk spinning mills, 
while thousands of women toil from 14 to 15 
hours a day, seven days a week. 


“Labor conditions in China are about as they 
were in England at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” said Miss Dingman. “From 70 to 80 per 
cent of the textile workers are women. Little 
children workers frequently become so fatigued 
from the long shifts that they fall against the 
machinery and are badly injured or are killed. 
The machinery is unguarded and there are no 
compensation laws.” 

ee ee ee 
COMPANY “UNION” SHAKY. 

Rockefeller’s company “union” is in a shaky 
condition because of the second attempt to lower 
wages. Many sections of southern Colorado are 
aflame with trade union sentiment and the com- 
pany “union” plan is in the weakest stage of its 
career. Its friends are silent because of the bold 


attempts of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
to use their “union” as a wage reducing club. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


